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STATEMENT 

OP THE 

ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 

On the day of May, 1864, made to the Audi- 
tor of the State of Kentucky , in compliance with 
an act, entitled “An act to regulate Agenciee of 
Foreign Insurance Companies approved 3 d 
March, 1850. 

First. The namo of this Company is the “bT. 
LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY,” and is located in the city of St. Louis, 
county of St. Louis, State of Missouri. 

Second. The amount of capital stock 

$ 100,000 00 

The amount of capital stock paid up 

60,000 00 

ASSETS. 

Third. Cash on hand, principally on 
deposit in banks incorporated by 
the State of Missouri, located in 
the city of St. Louis, (part in the 

safe of the Company) $ 50,1127 42 

Loans secured by deed of trust, first 
lien of record, on real estate in the 
city of St. Louis, worth double the 
amount of loan, per schedule an- 
nexed 42,500 00 

Short time loans in city of St. Louis, 
on undoubted personal seourity, 

eight per cent, interest 6,220 66 

Stock bonds secured in part by real 
estate, part by personal security, 
subject to call oi Board of Direc- 
tors on 60 days notice 40,000 00 

Loans on policies in force, bearing 

six per cent, interest 110,001 08 

Premium and other notes, bearing 

six per cont. interest 21,151 12 

Amounts duo from agents and in 
oourse of transmission from them, 
and for policies recently issued 

and not yet paid 9,015 64 

Notes for deferred premiums due 
within 60 days, bearing ten per 

oont. interest $30 74 

Office furniture, iron safe, Ac 949 45 

Revonue stamps 45 05 

Total $ 251,471 96 

LIABILITIES. 

Ut. Duo aud not due to Banks, and 

othor croditors nono. 

2d. Losses adjustedand not due...... uone. 

3 d. *< <* duo nono. 

4th. Losses unadjusted «•••••• none. 

5th. Losses in suspense, waiting 
further proof — 1 policy, $4,000, 1 • 

policy $3,000* $ M#0 

6th- All other claims against tho 
Company — no other claims or lia- 
bilities except the liabilities on 
policies in force as follows, vis: 

630 policies in force insuring in 

the aggregate 2,162,800 00 

"Both resisted by the Company on the ground of 
violation of conditions of policies; that of $4,000 
on two counts, one being beoause of the party 
having been killed in an unlawful rencountre. 
The other of $3,000, becauso of tbo party having 
died with delerium tremens. Both cases waiting 
udicial decision. 

STATE OF MISSOURI, 1 

City and Coonty op Sr. Louis. J 
Samuel Willi, President, and William T. Selby, 
Soorotary of the St. Louis Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, being severally sworn, depose and say, 
and each for himself says, that the foregoing is a 
full, true, and correct statement of the affairs o. 
the said Company — that the said Insurance Com 
pany is the bona tide owner of at least ONE HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
of actual Cash Capital, in cash on hand and in- 
vested ns above stated; and that the portion thero- 
of invested in real ostate security, is upon unim- 
oumbered proporty in the city of St. Louis, worth 
double the amount of said loans, and that tho 
above described investments, nor any part there- 
of, are made for the bonelit of any individual 
oxorcising authority in the management of said 
Company, nor for any other person or persons 
whatever; and that they aro tho above dcsoribed 
officers of said St. Louis Mutual Life Insurancel 
Company. 

• ■ SAMUEL WILLI, Prendmt. 

Ws. T. Selby, Secretary. 

Subscribed anXsworn to before me, a Notary Pub- 
lic in and for said city and county »f St. Louis, 
State of Missouri, this 16th day of May, 1884. 
[L. S.] S. PERIT RAWLS, 

Notary Public. 

^TATE OF MISSOURI, 1 

City and County or St. Louis. J ’ 

I, the undorsigned. Recorder of Deeds, in and 
for the aforesaid county, do horeby certify that 8. 
Peril Rawlo, whose name is appended to tho ju- 
rat of tho foregoing deposition, was, at the date 
thereof, a Notary Public in and for the city and 
county of St. Louis, duly authorized to adminis 
tor oaths for general purposes, and that lam wcl 
acquainted with the band writing of said S. Perit 
Rawle, and verily believe the signature to said 
deposition is genuine. 

, , — — ,In testimony wherool, I have hereunto sot 

I ) my hand and affixed my official seal this 
8 ' ) 16th day of May, 1864. 

A. C. BERNONDY, Recorder. 



AUDITOR'S OFFICE, Ky., 1 

Frankfort, May 26, 1864. ) 

I hereby oertify that the foregoing is a true oopy 
of the original on filo in thisoffiee. 

, — . In witness whereof, I have hereto set 

1 1 my hand and affixed my official seal, the 
J day and year above written. 

— , — - ED. KEENON, Assistant Auditor. 

fNo. 68, Original.] 

AUDITOR'S OFFICE, ) 

, Frankfort, May 26, 1884. J 
THIS IS TO CERTIFY, That Albert G. 
Hodges, as Agent of the St. Louis Muial Lifo 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo., at Frank- 
fort, Franklin county, has filed in this office the 
statements and exhibits required by tho provis- 
ions of an act, entitled “An act to regulate 
Agencies of Foreign Insurance Companies,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1866; and it having been shown 
to the satisfaction of tho undorsigned that" said 
Company is possessed of an actual capital of at 
least one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, as 
required by said act, the said Albert G. llodgos, 
as Agont as aforesaid, is hereby licensed and per- 
mitted to take risks and transact business of in- 
surance at bis offico in Frankfort, for the form of 
one year from the date hereof. But this license 
may be revoked if it shall be made to appear to 
tho undersigned that since the filing of the state- 
ments above referred to, the available capital of 

said Company has been reduced below one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

In testimony whereof, I have set my hand tho 
day and year above writton. 

ED. KEENON, Assistant Auditor. 
Risks taken anti Policies issued prompt- 
i y b y A. G. HODGES, Agent. 

Frankfort Ky., Juno 3, 1864 — tw— 889. 



Not everybody knows what a trapeze is ; a 
series of handles, made of short poles sus- 
pended at either end by elastic ropes, and 
fastened to the roof at regular intervals, all 
across the stage. These handles are swung 
to and fro by the performer or his assistant ; 
and the feat is to catch each one, swing 
backwards and forwards with it, and then to 
spring on to the next one, producing to the 
eyes of the audience, for a brief second or 
two, exactly the appearance of flying. Of 
conrso the great difficulty lies in choosiDg 
the precise moment for the spring, and cal- 
culating accurately your grasp ot the next 
handle, since, if you missed it 

'Ah,' said my eldest niece, with a slight 
shudder, ‘now I see the meaning of those 
raatresses which they are laying so careful- 
ly under the whole line of the trapeze. 
And I understand why that man, who 
walks about giving directions, is so very 
particular in seeing that the handles are fast- 
ened securely. lie looks anxious, too, I fan- 
cy.’ 

‘Well he may. He is Signor Uberto s 
father.' 

‘Then, is it anything very dangerous or 
frightful? Perhaps we had better go?’ 

But it was too late, or we fancied it was 
Besides, for myself, I did not wish to leavo 
That strange excitement which impels us 
often to stop and see the end ot a thing, 
dreadful though it may be, or else some feel- 
ing for which I wa9 utterly unable to ac- 
count, kept me firm in my place. For just 
then, entering quickly by the usual door, 
appeared a small slight young man, who 
looked a mere boy indeed, and in his white 
tight-fitting dress, that showed every muscle 
of an exceedingly delicate and graceful 
frame, was a model for a sculptor. He hal 
long light hair, tied back with a ribbon, 
after the fashion of acrobats, and thin pale 
features, very firm and still. This was the 
Signor Uberto, who was going once more to 
risk his life — as every trapeze performer 
must risk it — for our night's amusement 

He stood, while his father carefully 
tried the fastenings of each handle, 
and examined the platform on which were 
laid the inatresses. But the youth himself 
did not look at anything Perhaps he was 
so used to it that the performance seemed 
safe and natural — perhaps h» felt it was use- 
less to think whether it were so or not, since 
he must perform. Or, possibly, he took all 
easily, and did not think of anything. But 
I could not help putting myself into the 
place of the young man, and wondering 
whether lie really did recognize any danger, 
more especially as I saw, lurking and watch- 
ing in the exit corner somebody belonging 
to him — the youDg woman in black, who 
was his sister,, I concluded since when I visit- 
ed him she had brought lint and rags and 
helped me to tie up his sore hand. Over 
this hand his father was exceedingly anxi- 
ous, because every day’s loss of performance 
was a loss to the treasury. This was the 
first day of the signor’s reappearance, and 
the circus was full to the roof. 

Popularity is seldom without a reason, 
and 1 do not deny that the flying trapeze is 
a very curious and even beautiful sight. In 
this case the extreme grace of the performer 
added to its charm. He mounted, agile as 
a deer, the high platform at the end ol the 
circus, and swung himself off by the elastic 
ropes, clinging only with his hands, his feet 
extended, like one of the floating figures in 
pictures of saints or fairies. His father, Hand- 
ing opposite, and watching intently his time 
— for a second might prove either too late 
or too soon — threw the other trapeze forward 
to meet him. The yonng man dropped 
lightly into it, hanging a moment in air be- 
tween whiles apparently as easily as if he 
had been born to fly, then gave himself 
another swing, and alighted safely at the 
far end of the platform. This feat he ac- 
complished twice, thrice, four times, each 
time with some slight variation, and more 
gracefully than the last, followed by a low 
murmur of applause — the people were 
too breathless to shout. The fifth time, 
when one had grown so familiar with the 
performance that one had almost ceased to 
shudder, and began to regard the performer 
not as a human creature at all, with flesh 
and blood and bonhs, but as some paint- 
ed puppet, or phantasmal representation 
on a wall — the fifth time he missed his 
grasp of the second trapeze and fell. 

It was so sudden; — one moment the sight 
of that flying figure — the next, a crash on 
the mattressed platform, on its edge, from 
which rolled off' a helpless something, falling 
with a heavy thud on the sawdust floor be- 
low. I heard a scream — it might be from 
one of my girls, but Tcould not hsed them. 
Before I welt knew where I was, I found 
myself with the young man’s head on my 
knee, trying to keep off the crowd that 
pressed round. 

‘Is he dead?’ 

‘Na, na — lie’s no deid. Give him some 
whisky. He's coming to, puir laddie.' 

But he did not ‘come to.’ not lor hours 
until 1 bad had him takei^ to the nearest 
available place — which happened to be my 
own house, for his lodgings were at the other 
end of the town. All the long night that I 
sat by the poor young man's bedside, I felt 
somehow as if I had murdered him, or help- 
ed to do it For had I not ‘followed the 
multitude to do evil,' added my seven hall- 
crowns to tempt him, or rather the skin- 
flint father who was making money by him, 
to risk hiB lile for our amusement? True, 
he would have done it all the same had I 
not been there; hut still I was there. I and 
my young ladies had swelled the number 
which had lured him on to his destruction, 
and 1 ielt very guilty. Whai they felt, poor 
dears, I do not know; it was quite impossi- 
ble for me take any heed of them. My 
whole attention was engrossed by the case. 
I wonder if people suppose us surgeons hard- 
ened because we get into the habit of speak- 
ing of our fellow creatures merely as ‘a 
case.’ No one hindered ' my doing what I 
would with my patient, so 1 had him re- 
moved to my own room — the spare rooms 
being occupied — examined him, and set a 
simple fracture ot the arm, which was the 
only visible injury. Then I sat and 
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watched him, as conscience stricken as if I 
had been one of the old Roman emperors at 
a gladiator show, or a modern Spanish lady 
at a bull-fight, or a fast young English no- 
bleman hiring rooms at the Old Bailey in 
order to witness a judicial murder. For had 
I not sat calmly by, a spectator of what was 
neither more nor less than murder ?” 

Somebody behind me seemed to guess at 
my thought. 

‘If he had died, doctor, I should always 
have said he had been murdered.’ 

There was an intensity in the voice which 
quite startled me, for she had kept so quiet- 
ly in the background that I had scarcely 
noticed her till now — the young woman in 
black. She was not a pretty young woman 
— perhaps not young at all — being so deeply 
pitted with small-pox that her age became 
doubtful to guess at; but she had kind soft 
eyes, an intelligent forehead, and an excess- 
ively sweet English voice. If there is one 
thing more than another by which I judge 
a woman, it is her voice ; not her set ‘com- 
pany’ voice, hut the tone she speaks in or- 
dinarily or accidentally. That never de- 
ceives. Looks may. I have known fair- 
faced, blue-eyed angels, and girls with fea- 
tures as soft and lovely as houris, who could 
talk in most dulcet fashion till something 
crossed them, and then out came the hard 
metallic ring, which always indicates that 
curse of womanhood — worst of all faults, 
except untruthfulness — temper. And I 
have heard voices, belonging to the plainest 
of faces, which were deep and soft, and low 
like a thrush’s in an April garden. I would 
rather marry the woman that owned each a 
voice than the prettiest woman in the world. 
This young woman had one, and I liked her 
instantaneously. 

‘YVho are you, my dear?' 1 whispered. 
‘His sister?' 

‘He has none — nor brother either 

‘His cousin, then?' 

‘No.’ 

1 looked my next question, and she an- 
swered it with the simple honesty I expect- 
ed from the owner of that voicez 

‘John and I were playfellows; then we 
kept company five years, and meant to be 
married next month. HU father was 
against it, or it would hnve been sooner. 
But Johnny wished to stop trapezeing and 
settle in some other line; and Old Stone 
wanted money, and wouldn't lei him go. 
At last they agreed for six more performan- 
ces, and this was the first of the six.' 

‘He’ll never perform more,' said I, invol- 
untarily. 

‘No, he couldn't with that arm. I am 
very thankful for it,’ said she, with a touch- 
ing, desperate clutch at the brightest side of 
things. 

How could I tell her what I begun every 
hour more to dread, that the broken arm 
was the leastinjury which had befallen the 
young man ; that I feared one of those con- 
cussions to the spine, which are often pro- 
duced by a fall from a hight, or a railway 
injury, and which, without any external 
wound, cripples the sufferer for years or for 
life. 

‘No, lie never shall do any thing o' that 
sort again,’ continued she. 'Father or no 
father, I’ll not have him murdered.’ And 
there came a hard fierceness into her eyes, 
like that of a creature who has long been 
hunted down, and at last suddenly turns at 
bay. 

‘Where is his father? he has not come 
near him.' 

‘Of course uot. He's a precious coward 
is Old Stone, and as sharp as a needle after 
money, or at keeping away when money is 
likely to be wanted. But don't be afraid. 
I've myself got enough to pay you, sir. 
That's all the better. He is my Johnny 
now.' 

This was the most of our conversation , 
carried on at intervals, and in whispers, 
during the night. My fellow-watcher sat be- 
hind the curtain, scarcely moving, except to 
do some feminine office, such as building up 
the fire noiselessly, coal by coal, as nurses 
know how, handing me anything I required 
of food or medicine. Or else she sat motion- 
less with her eyes fixed on the death-white 
face; but she never shed a tear. Not till, 
in the dawn of morning, the young man 
woke up in his right senses, and spoke fee- 
bly, but articulately. 

‘©octor, thank you. I knew you, and I 
know what has happened. Only, just one 
word. I want Dorothy. Please fetch Dor- 
othy.' 

‘Yes, Johnny,’ spoken quite softly and 
composedly. ‘Yes, Johnny. I’m here.’ 

It was a difficult case. The first-rate Ed- 
inburgh surgeon, whom, doubting my own 
skill, I fetched next day, could make noth- 
ing of it. There were no injuries, external 
or internal, that could be traced, except the 
broken arm; the yeung man lay complain- 
ing of nothing, perfectly conscieus and ra- 
tional, but his lower limbs apparently par- 
alysed. We called in a third doctor; he, 
too, was puzzled; but he said he had known 
one such case, where, after a railway acci- 
dent, a man had been brought home appar- 
ently uninjured hut having received some 
severe nervous shock, probably to the spine. 
He had been laid upon his bed, and there 
he lay yet, though it was years ago ; suffer- 
ing little, and with all his faculties clear, 
but totally helpless ; obliged to be watched 
over and waited upon like an infant, by his 
old wife. 

'For he was an old man, and he had a 
wife, which was lucky for him,' added Dr. 
A. ‘It's rather harder for that poor young 
fellow, who may have to lie as he does now 
for the rest of his days.’ 

‘Hush I' I said, for he was talking loud in 
the passage, and close behind us stood poor 
Dorothy. I hoped she had not heard, but 
the first sight of her face convinced me she 
had ; only women have at times a self con- 
trol that is almost awful. 

Whether it was that I was afraid to meet 
her, I do not know, hut I stepped quickly 
out of the house, and walked a mile or more 
to the railway station with my two friends. 
When I returned, the first thing I saw was 
Dorothy, waiting on the stair-head, with my 
housekeeper beside her. For^I should ob- 
serve, that good woman did not object near- 
ly so much to a poor dying lad as to an 
evening party, and had taken quite kindly 
to Dorothy. 

Yes, ehe had heard it all, poor girl, and I 
could not attempt to deceive her; indeed, I 
felt by instinct that she was a person who 
could not be deceived; to whom it was best 



to tell the whole truth ; satisfied that she 
would bear it well. She did, wonderfully. 
Of course I tempered it with the faint conso- 
lation, that doctors are sometimes mistaken, 
and that the young man had youth on hie 
side; but there the truth was, blank and bare, 
nor did I pretend to hide it. 

‘Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. Thank you 
for telling me all. My poor Johnny 1" 

I took her into the paflor, and gave her a 
glass of wine. 

‘I don’t need it, sir; I'm used to sick nurs- 
ing. I nursed my sister till she died. W® 
were dress-makers, and then Johnny got me 
as costume-maker to the circus. I can earn 
a good deal by my needle, sir.’ 

This seemed far away from the point, and 
so did her next remark. 

‘His father won’t help him, sir, you’ll see, 
not a halfpenny.' He’s got another — wife 
he calls her, and a lot of other children, and 
doesn’t care twopence for Johnny.’ 

‘Poor fellow !’ 

‘He isn’t a poor fellow,’ she answered 
sharply, ‘he’s a very clever fellow; can read, 
and write, and keepaccounts; he was think- 
ing of trying for a clerk’s situation. With 
that and my dress-making, we should have 
done very well, if we had once been mar- 
ried.’ 

I hardly knew what to answer, I Ielt so 
exceedingly sorry for the poor girl, and yet 
she did not seem to feel her affliction. There 
was a strange light in her eyes, and a glow 
on her poor, plain face, very unlike one 
whose whole hopes in life had just been sud- 
denly blasted. 

‘Doctor,’ the voice went to my heart des- 
pite its bad grammar and horrible English 
pronunciation, dropped h’s and all, ‘may I 
speak to you, for I’ve nobody else, not a soul 
belonging to me but Johnny. Will you let 
him stop here for a week or two ?’ 

‘A month, if necessary.’ 

‘Thank you. He shall be no trouble to 
you. I ll take care of that. Only, there’s 
one thing to be done first. Doctor, I must 
marry Johnny.’ 

She said it in such a matter-of-fact tone 
that at first 1 doubted if I had rightly 
hearJ. 

‘Marry him ? Good Heavens! You don’t 
mean ’ 

'Yea I do, sir. Just that.’ 

‘Why, he will never he able to do a hand’s 
turn of work for you — may never rise from 
his bed , will have to he tended like an in- 
fant for months, and may die after all.’ 

‘No matter, sir. He’d rather die with me 
than any body. Johnny loves me. I’ll mar- 
ry him. 

There was a quiet determination about the 
woman which put all argument aside. And, 
Heaven forgive me! if it needs to be forgiv- 
en, I tried none. I am an old-fashioned fel- 
low, who never was so happy a3 to have any 
woman loving me; but I have known enough 
of women to feel surprised at nothing they 
do, of this sort. Besides, I thought, and 
think still, that Dorothy was right, and that 
she didyio more than was perfectly natural 
under the circustances. 

‘And now, sir, how is it to he managed ?’ 
Of course the sooner it was managed the 
better, and I found, on talking with her, that 
she had already arranged it all in her own 
mind. 'She had lived long enough in Scot- 
land to be aware that a Scotch irregular mar- 
riage was easy enough ; simply by the par- 
ties declaring themselves husband and wife 
before witnesses ; hut still her English feel- 
ings and habits clung to a marriage ‘by a 
proper clergyman.’ She was considerably 
relieved when I explained to her that if she 
put in the banns that Friday night — they 
might be ‘cried’ on Sunday in the parish 
kirk, and married by my friend the minister, 
to whom I would explain the matter, on 
Monday inorn ; ng. 

‘That will do,’ she said. ‘And now I must 
go up-stairs, and speak to Johnny.’ 

What she said to him, or how he received 
it, is impossible for me to relate. They told 
me nothing, and I did not inquire. It was 
not my business; indeed, it was nobody’s 
business but their own. Now, though I may 
be a very foolish old fellow, romantic, with 
the deep-seated desperate romance which my 
eldest niece avers, underlies the hard aud 
frigid Scotch character (I suspect she has 
her own reasons for studying it so deeply,) 
still I am not such a fool as I appear. Though 
I did take these young people into my -house, 
and was quite prepared to assist at their 
marriage, considering it the best thing pos- 
sible for both under tho circumstances, still 
I was not going to let them be married with- 
out having fully investigated their antece- 
dents. 

I went to the circus, and there tried vain- 
ly to discover the Herr Von Stein, whose 
black-bearded head I was sure I saw slip- 
ping away out of the ring, where the “High- 
land Las.sie” in a dirty cotton frock, and a 
dirtier face, was careering round and round 
on her beautiful horse, while in the center, 
on the identical table of the night before — 
what an age it seemed ago! — a little fat man 
in shirt-sleeves and stocking soles was walk- 
ing solitary and solemnly upon bottles. From 
him, Monsieur Ariel, who had been inquir- 
ing more than once at my house to-day, leav- 
ing his name as Mr. Higgins, I gained full 
confirmalion of Dorothy Hall’s story. She 
and John Stone were alike respectable and 
well-conducted young people, and evidently 
great favorites in the establishment. 'Alien, 
and afterwards, 1 also learned a few other 
facts, which people are slow to believe every- 
where, especially in Scotland, namely, that 
it is quite possible for “play-actors,” aud even 
circus performers, to be very hone9t and de- 
cent folk; and then, in fact, it does not do 
to judge of anybody by his calling, but sole- 
ly by himself and his actions. 

I hope, therefore, that I am passing no 
uncharitable judgment on the Herr Von 
Stein, if I simply relate what occurred be- 
tween us, without making any comment ou 
his actions. Finding he could not escape me, 
and that I sent message after message to 
him, he at last returned into the ring, and there 
— while the horses et ill went prancing round, 
the little girl continued her leaping, and we 
caught the occasional click-click of Mon- 
sieur Ariel practicing among his bottles — the 
lather stood and heard what I had to tell him 
concerning his son. He was a father, and 
he seemed a good deal shocked, for about 
three minutes. Then he revived. 

‘It s very unfortunate, doctor; especially 
so for me with my large family. What am 
I to do with him ? Wbat,’ becoming more 



energetic, ‘what the devil am I to do with 
him ? 

And — perhaps it was human nature, pa- 
ternal nature, in ita lowest form, as you may 
often see it in the police columns of the 
Times newspaper — when I told him that 
the only thing that he had to do was to give 
his consent to his son’s marriage with Dor- 
othy Hall , he appeared first greatly aston- 
ished, and then as greatly relieved. 

‘My consent ? Certainly. There’ re both 

five-and-twenty — old enough to know their 
own minds — and have been courting ever so 
long. She’s an excellent young woman ; 
can earn a good income too. .Yes, sir. Give 
them my cordial consent and, in case it may 
be useful to them — this.’ 

He fumbled in his pocket, took out an old 
purse, and counted out into my hand, with 
an air of great magnificence, five dirty pound 
notes, which was all that I or anybody else 
ever saw of the money of the Herr von Stein. 
When I gave them, with his message, to 
Dorothy, she crumpled them up in her fin- 
gers, with a curious sort of smile, but she 
never spoke one word. 

Uncle Adam has been at many a marriage, 
showy and quiet, gay and grave, hearty and 
heartless, but he is ready to declare, solemn- 
ly, that he never saw one which touched 
him so much as that brief ceremony, which 
took place at the bedside of John Stone, the 
trapeze performer. It did not occupy more 
than ten minutes, for in the bridegroom's 
sed condition the slightest agitation was to 
be avoided. My housekeeper and myself 
were the only witnesses, and the whole pro- 
ceeding was made as matter-of-fact as possi- 
ble. The bride’s wedding dress was the shab 
by old black gown, which she had never 
taken off for three days and nights, during 
which she, my housekeeper, and I, had 
shared incessant watch together; her face 
was very worn and weary, hut her eyes were 
bright and her voice steady. She never fal- 
tered once till the few words which make a 
Scotch marriage were ended, and the minis- 
ter — himself not unmoved — had shaken 
hands with her and wished her every hap- 
pi ness. 

‘Is it all done? said she, half bewildered. 

‘Ay, lassie,' answered my old housekeeper, 
‘ve’re married, sure enough.’ 

Dorothy knelt down, put her arms round 
Johnny’s neck, and laid her head beside 
him on the pillow, sobbing a little, but soft- 
ly even now. 

‘Oh my dear, my dear ! nothing can ever 
part us more.’ 

The wonderful circus of Herr von Stein 
has left our town a long time ago. It took 
its departure, indeed, very soon after the 
dreadful trapeze accident, which of course 
got into all the local papers, and was dis- 
cussed pretty sharply all over the country. 
Nay, the unfortunate Signor Uberto, alias 
John Stone, had the honor of being made 
the subject of a Times leader, and there was 
more than one letter in that paper suggest- 
ing a subscription for his benefit. But it 
came out some how that his father was a 
circus proprietor of considerable means, and 
so the 9nbscription languished, never reach- 
ing beyond thirty odd pounds, with wttich 
benevolence the public was satisfied. 

I believe John Stone was satisfied too, 
lhat is, if he ever heard of it, which is doubt- 
ful; for during the earlier weeks and months 
of his illness his wife took care to keep 
everything painlul from him; and so did I, 
so long as they remained under my roof. 
This was a good deal longer than was at 
first intended for my housekeeper became so 
attached to Mrs. John Stone, that she could 
not bear to let them go. And the poor fel- 
low himself was, as Dorothy had promised, 
‘no trouble,' almost a pleasure in the house, 
from his patience, sweetness and intelligence. 
When they left me , they went to a small 
lodging hard by, where the wife set up 
dressmaking, and soon got as much work 
as ever she could do among my patients 
and the townspeople generally. For some 
enthusiastic persons took an interest in her, 
and called her ‘a heroine;' though, I confess 
I myself always objected to this, and never 
could see that she had done any more than 
what was the most right and natural thing 
for a woman to do, supposing women were 
as they used to be in my young days, or as 1 
used to think them. 

But, heroine or not, Dorothy prospered. 
And in process of time her love was reward- 
ed«even beyond her hopes. Her husband’s 
mysterious ' affliction gradually amended. 
He began to use his feet, then his legs, and 
slowly recovered, in degree, the power of 
walking. Not that he ever became a robust 
man; the shock of his fall, acting on au ex- 
ceedingly delicate and nervous frame, seem' 
ed to have affected all the springs of life ’ 
but he was no longer quite invalided and 
helpless, and by-aud-by he began anxiously 
to seek for occupation. I hardly know which 
was the happiest himself or Dorothy, when I 
succeeded in getting him employment as a 
writer's copying clerk, with as much work 
as filled up his time, and saved him from 
feeling, what he could not but feel — though 
I think he did not feel it very painfully, he 
loved her so — that his wife was the sole 
bread-winner. 

When I go to see them now, in their 
cheery little home of two rooms, one devot- 
ed to dressmaking, -the other, hall kitchen, 
half bed room, in which John sits, and 
where Dorothy, .with her usual habit of 
making the best of things, has accommoda- 
ted Scotch ways to her English notions of 
comfort and tidiness - I say, when I go to 
see them two, so contented, and devoted to 
one another, I often think that among many 
fortunate people, I have eeen far lees happy 
couples than John and Dorothy . — AU the 
Year Round. 



Commissioner’s Notice. 

H. M. Bedford, assignee ot Tlios. L. Petty, Z. 
Petty, and John Petty, Plaintiff , 
vs. 

Thoa. L. Petty, and others, Defendants. 

Petition in Equity. 

B Y order of the Court at the February Term 
J865, tho cause has been referred to me to re- 
ceive proof and audit the debts against Thos. L. 
Petty. Zach. Petty, and John Petty. Creditors 
will file their claims with me at least twenty days 
before the June Term, 1365, proven as is required 
by law in case of claims against the estate of 
deceased persons. 

G. W. GWIN, Master Commissioner 
Harlan & Harlan, Attorneys. 

March 28— swJel . 
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UNITED STATES DIRECTORY. 

For the District of Kentucky. 

Major Gen. JNO. M. PALMER, Commanding, — 
Headquartors, Louisville, Ky. 

FIRST DIVISION. 

Brigadier Gen. E. H. HOBSON, Commanding,— 
Headquarters, in the field. 

SECOND DIVISION. 

Brigadier Gen. HUGH EWING, Commanding,— 
Headquartors, Munfordville, Ky. 

Executive, Military, and Judicial Di 
rectory of the State of Kentucky. 

W e publish, for the information of our rea 
era, the following Directory of all the depart 
menu of the State Government of Kentucky: 
Executive Department. 

GOVERNOR. 

Thos. E. Bramlctte. Frankfort. 

SECRETARY S OFFICE. 

E. L. Van Winkle, Sec’y of State, Frankfort. 
Jas. R. Page, Assistant Secretary, Fran k fort. 
Daniel Clarke, “Ancient Governor,” Frankfort) 

AUDITOR'S OFFICE. 

Win. T. Samuels, Auditor, Frankfort. 

J. M. Withrow, Assistant Auditor, Frankfort. 
R. R. Bacon, Clerk, Frankfort. 

John A. Crittenden, Clerk, Frankfort. 

F. A Winlock, Clerk, FraDkfort. 

D. B. Waggoner, Clerk, Frankfort. 

John L. Sneed, Clerk, Frankfort. 

John W. Prowitt.jr., Clerk, Frankfort. 

Elwood Miller, Clerk, Frankfort. 

Henry B. Cammack, Clerk, Frankfort. 

Henry Crittenden, Clerk, FraDkfort. 

Wince Coleman. Porter, Frankfort. 

TREASURER’S OFFICE. 

James H. Garrard, Treasurer, Frankfort. 

Mason P. Brown, Clerk, Frankfort. 

LAND OFFICE. 

Jas. A. Dawson, Register, Frankfort. 

Richard Sharpe, Chief Clerk, Frankfort. 

Ben. Chase, Clerk, Frankfort. 

BUrERINTENDENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

Rev. Daniel Stevenson. Frankfort. 

J. H. M. Ross, Clerk, Frankfort. 

BOARD OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT 

David R. Haggard, Frankfort, 

Win. T. Samuels, Frankfort, 

Wm. C. McNary, Muhlenburg co. 

ATTORNEY GENER.il 

John M. Harlan, Frankfort. 

>U»LIO PRINT**. 

Geo. D. Prentice, Frankfort. 

* 

PUBLIC BINDER 

H. M. McCarty, Frankfort. 

LIBRARIAN. 

Geo A. Robertson, Frankfort. /- 



Military Department. 

ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE. 

D. W. Lindsey, Adjutant General, Frankfort, 
John B. Tilford, Assistant Adjutant General, 
Frankfort. 

Charles Hayaon, Clerk, Frankfort. 

Wm. E. Cox, Clerk, Frankfort. 

Chas. J. Clarke, Clerk, Frankfort. 

INSPECTOR OKNERAL’s OFFICE. 

D. W. Lindsey, Inspector General, Frankfort 
Wm. Stewart. Clerk, Frankfort. 

Thomas N. Lindsey Jr,, Clerk, Frankfort 

QUARTERMASTER GENERAL’S OFFICE. 

Samuel G Suddarth, Quartermaster Genera 
Frankfort. 

W. T. Poyntoi, Auditing Clerk, Frankfort. 
Tbos. A. Theobald, Ordnance Clerk, at Arsenal, 
Frankfort. 



Judicial Department. 

COURT or ArrEALS 

J. F. Bullitt, Chief Justioe, Louisville. 

BelvRrd J. Peters, Judge, Mount Sterling 
Rufus K. Williams, Judge, Mayfield. 

Geo. Robertson, Lexington, Ky. 

Alvin Duval, Reporter, Georgetown . 

Leslie Combs, Clerk, Frankfort. 

R. R. Bollitig, Deputy Clerk, Frankfort 

JUDGES OF CIRCUIT COURTS. 

1st Dist. — C. S. Marshall, Bandville. 

2d Dist. — R. T. Petrce, Hopkinsville. 

3d Dist. — James Stuart, Brandenburg. 

4th Dist. — A. VV. Graham, Bowlinggrcen. 

5th Dist. — J. E. Newman, Bardstown. 

6th Dist. — F. T. Fox, Danville. 

7th Dist. — Peter B. Muir, Louisville. 

8th Dist. — Geo. C. Drane, Frankfort. 

9th Dist. — Joseph Doniphan, Augusta. 

10th Dist. — L. W. Andrews, Flemingsburg. 

11th Dist. — Richard Apperson, Jr., Mt. Sterling. 
12th Dist. — Granville Pearl, London. 

13th Dist. — W. C. Goodloc, Lexington. 

14th Dist. — W. P. Fowler, Smitbland. 

15th Dist — T. T. Alexander, Columbia. 

CHANCELLORS. 

7th Dist. — Henry Pirtlc, Louisville. 

Harry Stucky, Clerk Louisville Chancery Court, 
Louisville. 

commonwealth’s attornf.ys. 

1st Dist. — P. D. Yciser, Paducah. 

2d Dist. — E. P. Campbell, Princeton. 

3d Dist. — John Chapeze, Hartford. 

4th Dist. — W. B. Jones,Franklin. 

5th Dist. — L. H. Noble, Lebanon. 

6th Dist. — M. H. Owsley, Burksville 
7th Dist. — J. R. Dupuv, Louisville. 

8th Dist. — John L. Scott, Frankfort. 

9th Diet. — R. B. Carpenter, Covington. 

10th Dist. — Geo. M. Thomas, Clarksburg. 

11th Dist. — J. S. Dury,.Mt. Sterling. 

12th Dist. — Hugh F. Finley, Whitley C. II - 
13th Dist. — W. S. Downey, Lexington. 

14th Dist. — John Barrett, Henderson. 

15th Dist — J. H.C. Sandidge, Burksville. 



Louisville and Frankfort and Lexing 
ton and Frankfort Railroad*. 



Superintendent's Office, 

Louisville, Ky., Aug. 1st, 1864, 

flSB CIRCULAR. 



B Y the provisions of the Excise Law, passed 
June 30, 1864, every person giving a re 
oeipt for the delivery of property, is required to 
stamp ttto receipt with a two-oent Revenue 
Stamp. Postage stamps will not answer. 

If order to comply with the terms of this law. 
Agents will require Consignees, before the de- 
livery of goods, to send a written order, stamped, 
for its delivery to another person. 

SAM’L. GILL, Snperintendent. 



Th« ubovo order must be 
goods will be retained In the Dei 
T. C. i 

August 19, 1864. 



complied with or 
pot at Frankfort. 
KYTE, Agent. 






